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THE FUNCTIONS OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES: 


Statement of the National Council of Independent Schools 


Since its founding, the National Council of Inde- 
pendent Schools has felt the desirability of a survey 
of independent education. Now, at a time when all 
the world stands in the deepening shadow of another 
possible war, it seems imperative for us to set on ree- 
ord the values for which we stand and in which we 
believe; values some of which will always be threat- 
ened by war and some of which shine out most clearly 
when freedom is being challenged. 

The National Council of Independent Schools feels 
that three parts should be included in such a record: 

Part One, a statement of what we believe to be the 
functions of all secondary education in the United 
States, whether in public or independent schools; 
functions which must be performed at a too much 
taken-for-granted educational period for all boys and 
girls. The statement which these paragraphs intro- 
duee is the first part of the broad undertaking. 

Part Two, now being prepared, will set forth within 


the broad framework of the first statement our con- 
cept of the purposes, nature, and problems of the in- 
dependent secondary schools. Such a summary must 
obviously be more detailed and less restricted than 
Part One; a special pleading to the extent that it is 
a candid and firm setting down of the beliefs and 
goals of an enduring, varied, flexible, and vigorously 
free segment of American education. 

As a third and final step, it is the intention of the 
National Council of Independent Schools to have un- 
prejudiced and competent judges survey the aims and 
methods, the achievements and shortcomings, the diffi- 
culties and opportunities of independent education in 
the United States. 

The following statement, Part One of the plan of 
the National Council of Independent Schools, deals 
with the Functions of Secondary Education in the 
United States :— 

We are considering secondary education not in the 
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abstract, but in a particular country at a particular + In discharging this function American secondary 


time in history. Secondary education in the United 
States in 1950 has taken on a meaning that is without 
precedent in any other time or society. Our second- 
ary schools are now responsible for educating a large 
majority of the boys and girls coming to maturity. 

These schools should be a great unifying agent in 
our democracy. It is their privilege and duty to pass 
on alive the national heritage and tradition from 
which our unity comes. A major reason for the 
founding of the early secondary schools and an im- 
pelling force in the development of their descendants, 
the public and the independent schools of today, was 
the determination of successive generations to trans- 
mit this tradition by education. It is with all types 
of secondary schools, whether public or independent, 
that this statement is concerned. 

The tradition of American education derives from 
faith in God, faith in man, and the ideal of the widest 
educational opportunities for all. The disestablish- 
ment of churches was not intended to interfere with 
the faith of the people of the United States in a Su- 
preme Being. When the country was founded, it was 
written into law and established in custom that, while 
there was to be separation between the powers of the 
State and those of churches, and while each American 
was to be protected from compulsory worship with 
any sect or creed, and while the right of any man to 
dissent according to his conscience was guaranteed, 
the reliance on God and trust in Him, by any be- 
liever, were to be recognized and perpetuated. Thus 
the source of our ultimate security and unity is an 
understanding of man’s position in relation to eternal 
reality and participation in the resources of faith. 
This is the spiritual heritage to which our children 
are entitled. 

Faith in man and in his brotherhood has long been 
strong in America. It is in American doctrine, in 
American law, in American aspiration. Whether one 
thinks first of man’s perfectibility or whether one 
thinks first of man’s weakness, the school must be 
firm in emphasizing his potentiality for the true, the 
right, and the good and must make clear the hope 
which rests on the belief that all men are brothers. 

The secondary schools must carry forward the ideal 
of universal education as derived from Thomas Jef- 
ferson and spread by Horace Mann and others. The 
American secondary schools offer an incomparable 
instrument for making plain and desirable the Ameri- 
ean way of life, cleansed of its dross and materialism, 
and for building it into actuality from the dream. 

To pass along these faiths and this heritage is a 
central aim and function of American secondary 
education. 


education faces grave responsibilities: It must enable 
boys and girls to perform competently the intellectua| 
tasks of daily life. It must recognize a basic spiritual 
quality in mankind and provide for its growth. [It 
must share with parents responsibility for the healthy 
emotional development of pupils. It must get them 
ready to meet the essential obligations to family, 
country, and mankind, and to conscience. It must 
teach them that freedom must be earned by personal 
responsibility. It must establish in them a sense of 
duty as a permanent habit. 

It is to be noted that secondary schools have today 
a new responsibility in helping boys and girls to know 
themselves and to plan for their futures. Formerly 
and in other parts of the world enrollment in a sec. 
ondary school was in itself evidence that a pupil in- 
tended to take intensive work on the college level and 
to follow a career demanding rigorous academic train- 
ing. Today, a pupil in secondary school must decide 
whether his formal schooling shall end with high 
school, the conclusion reached by or forced upon a 
majority, or whether he shall go on to further formal 


education, opportunities for which exist in a multi- 
tude of institutions of various kinds and objectives. 


It is now clearly the duty of our secondary education 
to help guide pupils and their parents to a choice 
which accords with the aptitudes of the pupil and the 
needs of society. 

It is also the singularly complex task of American 
secondary education to provide both for those who go 
on and for those who do not. It must, therefore, not 
only cover a wide range of material studied, but in- 
elude within itself many variants, from the intro- 
ductory fundamentals necessary to further progress to 
the generalized culture which must serve millions of 
boys and girls as long as they live. Its responsibility 
has expanded to embrace not only academic instruc- 
tion in the scholastic sense, but practical training. 

Secondary education, then, is secondary only in 
time, not in importance. It undertakes tasks too ad- 
vanced for elementary schools; it involves many more 
pupils than higher education; and it is prerequisite 
for the latter. For the majority of boys and girls 
it is still the final stage of their formal school experi- 
ence. This central importance of secondary education 
must be stressed, because there is a tendency and 
temptation in our time to slight its needs and re- 
sponsibilities. Neglect of secondary education may 
well have to be atoned for at an exorbitant price to 
the publie welfare. 

To give effect to these broad objectives the second- 
ary schools, dependent on the foundations laid by the 
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elementary schools, have specific duties, including the 
following : 

1. To train all boys and girls in the essential intel- 
lectual tasks of everyday life, centering on proficiency 
in reading, writing, and mathematics. All should 
know something of the physical laws of the world in 
which they live and of scientific method. All should 
receive instruction in hygiene, some physical training, 
some oppertunity for athletics, but the last should be 
clearly subordinate to the more fundamental educa- 
tional purposes. Beyond this basic intellectual and 
physical training secondary education should, acecord- 
ing to pupils’ capacities, aim to develop memory, ac- 
curacy, observation, imagination; powers of analytical 
reflective thinking; and the various arts of communi- 
eation, It is the opportunity of the secondary schools 
to develop a sense of craftsmanship and aesthetic ap- 
preciation. It is their responsibility to show the re- 
wards of a wise use of leisure. Most of all, it is their 
high privilege to provide such a stimulating introduc- 
tion to the lives and works of the great spirits that 
have moved mankind as to guide pupils to turn to 
them for pleasure, strength, and inspiration. The 
purpose of this general education should be as much 
to develop a true sense of values as to inculcate prac- 
tical knowledge. 

2. To guide boys and girls as individuals in all that 
pertains to their sound growth. This means recogni- 
tion of the entire emotional and spiritual life as vital 
to the educational process. Guidance comes from the 
ways as well as the words of a school and its teachers; 
it should/lead to gains in maturity for individuals and 
to their increased competence as members of society. 
It should involve participation in home, school, and 
community responsibilities, with a resultant widening 
of the reach of mind and spirit. If a school is to 
develop good men and women, confident and happy, 
it must recognize limitations as well as abilities. 

3. To provide programs of education fitted both to 
the varied needs which a wise program of guidance 
may have revealed and to the variety of later educa- 
tional opportunities. Each pupil is entitled to the 
discipline of hard work and standards commensurate 
with his ability. The most able should be provided 
with academic tasks which challenge their potentiali- 
ties. In view of America’s expanding influence in the 
world, this group should have more training in foreign 
languages and cultures than many schools offer. At 
the other extreme, the least able academically should 
find equally challenging programs which emphasize 
less verbal and more prevocational training; they 
should not be put to meaningless tasks beyond their 
comprehension. Finally, there is the great middle 
group for whom there must be developed a curriculum 
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neither solely “academic” in the traditional sense nor 
“vocational” in the usual sense. In the development 
of this curriculum it must be remembered that many 
of the middle group will go on to junior colleges or 
to higher vocational schools. Since groups of pupils 
tend to be separated in terms of their aptitudes and 
abilities, schools should prevent these groups from be- 
coming alien to one another. The academically able 
need experience in handling concrete materials and 
human problems; the mechanically minded need op- 
portunities for the free play of imagination; all need 
a common cultural background. 

4. To enable all pupils to discharge their obliga- 
tions to society, as related to the family, the State, 
the Church, and groups of which he is a member, 
such as the business concern, philanthropie organiza- 
tion, or labor union. 

5. To instil in all pupils an understanding of the 
origins and meaning of American democracy. This 
involves accepting the obligation to participate ac- 
tively in public affairs and to respect the rights of 
other persons and groups, regardless of religion, na- 
tionality, race, or economic status, and to recognize 
that the immediate interest of any individual or group 
must always be subordinate to the general welfare. 

In our free and complex society it is to the interests 
of the commonwealth that diversity be encouraged, not 
only within schools, but between schools and areas. 
No single pattern can meet all needs. As needs and 
means differ, so curricula and procedures will vary. 
The problems of the large urban school are not those 
of a rural district; the best teaching for the brilliant 
pupil is not that most suited to the pupil of limited 
ability. Secondary education should provide, insofar 
as means permit, the greatest possible equality of op- 
portunity, but not identity of instruction. 

To summarize, then, schools of all types exist to 
enable individual men and women to perform better 
the business of everyday life; to meet such great social 
obligations as marriage, parenthood, and citizenship; 
to give them basic mental, physical, emotional, and 
spiritual training; to teach them that freedom must 
be earned and that rights which do not rest on per- 
sonal responsibility speedily become wrongs; to give 
special training and grounding in hard work and high 
standards to those who by proved merit show promise 
of potential leadership; to enable citizens to distin- 
guish real values from false bargains; and to persuade 
all that it is their duty, as it should be their wish, to 
stand up for the best they know as long as they live. 

Teachers can accomplish none of these things alone; 
they must collaborate with families; they are bounded 
by the influences of heredity and environment; yet in 
these endeavors all secondary schools may unite with 
firm belief and realistic hope. 
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Shorter Papers... 





TRUE FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mario PEI 


Columbia University 


Two seemingly unrelated problems trouble the edu- 
cational world today. It is the purpose of this article 
to show the possible connection between them and the 
way in which each may be used to solve the other. 

The question of teachers’ salaries has been haunt- 
ing the budget-makers of cities, states, and privately 
endowed institutions ever since the war set off the 
inflation spiral. Salaries of teachers at all levels, 
from kindergarten to university, are in the category 
of relatively fixed income. Their sources, whether in 
the form of city and state taxes or of private endow- 
ments, are also largely static. 

City administrations, faced with frozen rentals, have 
been unable to raise from real-estate taxation the sort 
of income that would have kept pace with rising costs 
and prices. States, in the face of Federal taxation 


of their citizens, have largely refrained from adding 
to the taxpayer’s burden for educational purposes. 
Private endowments have shrunk to a fraction of their 
former income-producing capacity by reason of the 
Federal government’s low-interest policy. 


The result has been that nowhere in the teaching 
world have teachers’ salaries been raised in proportion 
to Federal taxation, living costs, or the income of 
other groups. 

Farmers, with the aid of Federal price supports, 
have seen their incomes go up from 300 to 500 per 
cent between 1940 and 1950. Organized labor, by its 
use of the strike and collective bargaining weapons, 
has more than kept abreast of living costs. Business 
has reaped large profits from the war and postwar 
boom. The salaries of teachers, of all grades and 
descriptions, have seldom risen beyond 25 per cent of 
their 1940 levels, and this while living costs, includ- 
ing Federal taxation, have gone up over 100 per cent. 

It is unnecessary to go into lengthy statistics to 
prove this point. Two examples, drawn from the 
writer’s immediate experience, will suffice. New York 
City high-school teachers had a maximum salary of 
$4,500 before the war. Since then, they have re- 
ceived cost-of-living adjustments totalling $900, and 
it is now proposed to offer them $250 more; $1,150 
is just about 25 per cent of $4,500. A great eastern 
university, two years ago, readjusted the salary 
schedule of its professors, so that a full professor’s 
$7,500 went up to $9,000, with lower ranks in pro- 
portion. This amounts to a 20-per-cent increase over 
1940 rates. The janitorial staff of the university had 


previously been raised over 70 per cent. Additional 
statistics from other segments of the teaching pro. 
fession, high or low, and from all sections of the coun- 
try would only confirm this average. 

The teacher may be, and generally is, an especially 
honored and respected member of the community, 
But when he goes out into the open market to make 
his purchases, he is just like anyone else. His dollar 
is in competition with the dollar of the farmer, of 
the union laborer, of the businessman. His dollar, 
with all the salary increases he has had, has shrunk 
to about 60 per cent of its 1940 purchasing power, 
while the laborer’s has risen to 140 per cent, the busi- 
nessman’s to 150 per cent, the farmer’s to over 200 
per cent. This, perhaps, explains why no one wants 
to enter the teaching profession any more. 

If the New York City high-school teacher wants 
to buy the car he could have had for $800 before the 
war, he finds it costs him $2,000. The 1940 $30 suit 
sets him back at least $60. The two-pound sirloin 
steak he used to get for 80 cents is now $2.00. The 
$1.00 restaurant meal is $2.50. Union laborers, farm- 
ers, businessmen, whose income has more than doubled, 
do not find these prices excessive; the teacher does. 

On top of this the teacher has to pay the Federal 
government in income taxes between $500 and $1,000 
of his 1950 salary—practically his entire cost-of-living 
bonus or salary increase. Before the war he paid 
between $30 and $50. 

The teacher must maintain certain standards of 
clothing, housing, contributions to worthy causes, pro- 
fessional and general reading, which some of the other 
classes mentioned can relax without undue loss of 
face. This, of course, has always been true. But 
now the difference is heightened by the high cost of 
everything. 

Federal aid to education is the other great problem 
that besets the educational world. It is high-lighted 
by controversial features. Should the Federal gov- 
ernment pay for school lunches and pupils’ bus trans- 
portation, and, if so, should this contribution be made 
only to public schools or include private ones? Should 
our hitherto independent colleges be subsidized by the 
Federal government, and will this mean Federal con- 
trol over our free institutions of higher learning? 
Should the Federal government set up one more vast 
tax-consuming machine for the administration of Fed- 
eral aid to education, which, if it follows the estab- 
lished pattern, will result in at least one dollar of the 
taxpayer’s money going to feed a bureaucracy for 
every dollar that finds its way to its avowed desti- 
nation? 
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There is one solution for the problem of Federal 
aid to education, one so simple that it has apparently 
not occurred to anyone. All the Federal government 
needs to do to extend real aid to education, all along 
the line, without a cent of administrative costs and 
with a maximum of efficiency, is to exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax the first $3,000 of compensation re- 
ceived by any individual from teaching or other edu- 
cational functions. 

This measure will to some extent neutralize the 
excessively great and ever-growing spread between 
teaching and other incomes. It will relieve the pres- 
sure now being brought to bear upon city, state, and 
college administrations for realistic teaching salaries, 
bearing some visible relation to present-day living 
costs. It will bring the greatest relief at the bottom 
of the scale, where the economic stress is greatest 
among teachers, while at the same time affording a 
measure of relief to teachers enjoying higher rates of 
compensation. It will not, however, relieve of all tax 
obligations the more highly paid members of the pro- 
fession. It will once again confer some attractive- 
ness upon an initial teaching salary somewhere be- 
tween $2,000 and $3,000. It will mean a decrease 
in Federal revenues that will be only a drop in the 
bucket compared with the outlay that would be needed 
to endow the sort of Federal aid to education that 
some of our more visionary politicians envisage. 


Reborts... 
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There are plenty of precedents for such a move. 
In the old days, Federal salaries were nontaxable by 
the state governments, and salaries paid by the state 
or any of its subdivisions by the Federal government. 
At the present time, salaries paid by the UN organi- 
zation are nontaxable regardless of the citizenship or 
place of residence of the recipient. The President of 
the United States and our elected Senators and Repre- 
sentatives receive a portion of their emoluments as a 
tax-free “expense account” for which no accounting 
has to be rendered. 

Some taxpayers will object that this sets up teach- 
ers as a specially privileged class. Such objectors 
may be reminded that it is at least equally unjust 
to expect teachers to struggle along on an average 
25-per-cent increase (since 1940) in the face of a 
general income rise of over 100 per cent. They may 
be reminded that at present rates of compensation we 
shall soon have no more teachers. They may be re- 
minded that if teachers’ salaries were raised through 
Federal grants, local taxation, or a combination of 
both to the level that would bring teachers back in 
line with the increased income of the community, the 
sums required would be at least five times the revenue 
that the Federal government would lose by the meas- 
ure proposed; and they, the taxpayers, would have to 
pay those amounts in increased Federal, state, and 
local taxes. 





GENERAL EDUCATION AT BATES COLLEGE 


CHARLES F, PHILLIPS 
President, Bates College 


In the spring of 1945, following an intensive study 
of the eollege’s curriculum on the part of the faculty, 
Bates College adopted a general-education program. 
Labeled the Bates Plan, it became effective for fresh- 
men in the fall of 1945, for the two lower classes in 
1946, the three lower classes in 1947, and for the 
entire college in 1948. Consequently, we have had 
nearly five years of experimentation with the plan, 
although it has not applied to all of the student body 
during this period. 

The purposes of this article are to outline the major 
features of the plan and to appraise it in the light of 
experience. Our approach will be through the three 
broad educational goals of the plan, which are as 
follows: 


I. To provide each student with an understanding and 
appreciation of the main fields of human knowledge, 

II. To give him a sequence of liberal-arts courses that 
establish a foundation for a career, and 


III. To help him develop attitudes and abilities with- 
out which no amount of knowledge can produce a truly 
educated individual. 


I. It is the consensus of the Bates faculty that, to 
become a liberally educated person, the student must 
gain some acquaintance with the important fields of 
knowledge—the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
literature, the arts, languages, philosophy, religion, 
psychology. It is particularly important for citizens 
in a democracy to acquire an understanding of the 
past, as well as the present, since a sense of perspec- 
tive and historical relationship is essential for sound 
judgments on current problems. 

To provide this basic knowledge the Bates Plan 
established a core of courses covering the major fields 
of knowledge. The courses total 53 semester hours 
of work (and the requirement of a reading knowledge 
of one foreign language) out of a normal 120-hour 
college course. The areas and the corresponding 
semester hours of work in these core courses are as 
follows: 

Natural sciences, 9 hours; social sciences, 9 hours; 
philosophy and religion, 6 hours; English and litera- 
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ture, 12 hours; cultural heritage, 12 hours; psychol- 
ogy, 3 hours; hygiene, 2 hours. 

It has been no easy task for the Bates faculty to 
revise and rearrange the curriculum so that each 
Bates man and woman will gain this basic knowledge. 
Old courses have had to be adjusted to the new 
needs, and new courses, cultural heritage, for example, 
have had to be developed. 

Core courses.—Under the Bates Plan a core course 
is one that attempts to give the student a broad view 
of a particular field and to relate this area of study to 
other fields of knowledge. The core course in biology, 
for example, acquaints the student with the basic 
principles of the science of living things. At the 
same time it shows the relation of biology to chemistry, 
physics, geology, and other subjects. It is arranged 
to serve both as a foundation for students who may 
take advanced work in biology and as a broad survey 
course for those who will specialize in other fields. 

But I do not use the term “survey course” in its 
usual sense, since our core courses are very different 
from the brief and somewhat sketchy survey courses 
that were introduced by many colleges during the past 
two decades—and in many eases discarded. They 
involve more classroom periods, and subjects are 
given more intensive treatment. Instead of being 
concentrated at the beginning of the college program, 
they are spread over the four years; and, most im- 
portant, instead of giving the student a general view 
of all the problems of the field, the core courses center 
on the fundamental principles and problems of each 
area of knowledge. From the point of view of work 
required of the student, our core courses are among 
the most difficult offerings in the curriculum. 

In the past five years we have developed core courses 
in biology, geology, mathematics, chemistry, physics, 
government, economics, sociology, philosophy, re- 
ligion, English composition, speech literature, psy- 
chology, hygiene, and cultural heritage. Some of 
these are modifications of courses long offered at 
Bates, while others are entirely new. They were 
developed by the various departments working closely 
with an over-all faculty committee. After each 
course was taught once, its content and teaching pro- 
cedures were carefully reviewed by the Faculty Co- 
ordinating Committee. Every year each course is 
also reappraised by the department responsible for 
it, so that it is constantly undergoing change based 
upon experience. 

Cultural heritage-—One of the unique courses in the 
core curriculum under the Bates Plan is that known 
as cultural heritage. This course, which meets three 
hours each week during the student’s junior and senior 
years, seeks to enable him to weave together the 
threads of philosophy, literature, science, polities, 
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economics, and the arts that have produced our 
Western European civilization. 

The four semesters of cultural heritage are corre. 
lated as a unit. Every effort is made to keep the 
study on a basis as broad as the college itself, so that 
the approach and methods do not become those of 
any one department. A student learns the interrela- 
tion among the fields of knowledge by studying con- 
currently the significant developments of each field in 
each epoch. 

By recreating great periods of history and high 
achievements of people, students should be better 
able to see the road that we have traveled and to draw 
some conclusions about the road ahead. We hope 
that, by learning something of the relevance of past 
developments to present problems, graduates will 
become more capable of making the best possible 
decisions concerning the “great issues” of today—that, 
in short, they will become better citizens. 

During the past five years we have faced many prob- 
lems in the development of cultural heritage. Some 
of these we have already solved; others are still to 
be solved. The preparation of a syllabus for this 
course represented a gigantic task. It was necessary 
for those developing the program to spend many 
hours poring over the available material. Since we 
wished to give the student direct access to many basic 
sources, new books had to be added to the library. 
A beginning has been made on a kodachrome slide 
collection. So great is the problem of appropriate 
readings that the faculty member in charge of the 
course spent one year on sabbatical leave in Europe 
seeking still better material. 

As to the mechanies of the course, the entire class 
meets as a whole once a week for a lecture and twice 
a week in sections of not more than 30 students each. 
Most of the lectures are given by members of the 
faculty, but some are presented by visitors. 

Some limitations of core courses—By no means 
should the impression be created that our experience 
with a required core curriculum shows nothing but 
advantages. For example, our experience indicates 
that it is impossible to have a broad program of gen- 
eral education without reducing significantly the num- 
ber of elective courses taken by the student. Those 
who believe in the elective system will consider this a 
serious disadvantage. Likewise, the requirement of 
nine hours of basie work in the social sciences, to 
pick one area for illustrative purposes, reduces the 
numbers of nonmajors in the advanced work for gov- 
ernment, economies, history, and sociology. Since the 
advanced courses must be given, the net result is an 
increase in the overall cost of operating the college. 
Put another way, a larger faculty is necessary for the 
same number of students. 
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Restudy of all courses.—The increase in operating 
cost under a core curriculum has occurred despite our 
best efforts to eliminate some courses. We well 
recognize that one of the grave dangers facing the 
small college is the attempt to offer too many courses 
—to become too diversified in an effort to compete 
with the university. We believe firmly that the 
strength of the small liberal-arts college lies not in 
a great number of courses and a high degree of 
specialization, but rather in its ability to bring to- 
gether knowledge from many areas in a carefully 
co-ordinated program. 

We also recognize the validity of the oft-repeated 
criticism that a college curriculum is all too frequently 
the result of unplanned and unco-ordinated growth. 
Too often each department adds courses that follow 
the specialized interest of individual professors with- 
out adequate regard to the over-all educational needs 
of liberal-arts college students. 

Consequently, in addition to the development of 
core courses, the past five years have seen much effort 
devoted to a careful restudy of all other offerings of 
the curriculum. This restudy, which is still in prog- 
ress, is under the direction of the Faculty Educational 
Guidance and Curriculum Committee. Some courses 
will be eliminated, others modified. Some will re- 
main unchanged and a few will be offered less fre- 
quently. In a limited number of instances new 
courses will be added. All in all, this restudy should 
give us a carefully planned and co-ordinated eurricu- 
lum, : 

Faculty and student reaction—-As might be ex- 
pected, both faculty and student reaction to the core 
curriculum is mixed. Although adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the faculty, it is self-evident that 
60-70 faculty members would not like every detail of 
any educational program. Some would place more 
emphasis on the natural sciences; others on the social 
sciences; and still others on philosophy. There is 
some objection to the smaller registrations in advanced 
courses. In such a field as chemistry, where the course 
requirements for professional recognition are high, 
it is felt that the general-education program does not 
allow sufficient concentration in the major subject. 
Fortunately the increased emphasis which graduate 
schools of law and medicine are placing on a back- 
ground in general education is minimizing this ob- 
jection. However, a few of our staff believe that 
cultural heritage should be reduced to 6 or 9 hours 
to allow for greater concentration in a major subject, 
while others would favor nine hours of English and 
literature in place of the twelve now required. As a 
whole, however, nearly 5 years under the Bates Plan 
find its general-education aspects well supported by 
the faculty. 
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It is somewhat more difficult to judge student re- 
action. Of course, those with a strong “bent” in a 
certain direction, medicine, for example, frequently 
resent having to take a large number of general 
courses. By constant emphasis on the values of such 
courses—an emphasis which begins the first night of 
Freshman Week—this quite natural reaction is often 
replaced by a growing appreciation of general edu- 
eation. Certainly it has been our experience that 
core courses are better accepted today than when they 
were introduced in 1945. 

Especially is the student likely to resent such a 
general course as cultural heritage. “Since I expect 
to be a businessman, why should I waste my time on 
all this background?” is a question I often hear from 
juniors. But as they continue their work into the 
senior year, there seems here, too, to be a growing _ 
appreciation of its importance. As a matter of fact, 
because of the volume of work to be covered and its 
significance, some thoughtful students have suggested 
that the course be expanded to cover three years in- 
stead of the present two. What it seems to come 
down to is this: if courses in general education are 
well taught and if the effort is made to explain their 
significance to the student, they are well accepted. 

Of course, in spite of the great amount of thought 
that has been given to cultural heritage by the fac- 
ulty, it is still too early for a sound appraisal of its 
merits and its shortcomings. Our experience makes 
us believe, however, that it is breaking important 
ground, that it is a step in the right direction for 
liberal education. Our feelings in this matter were 
strengthened by the words of an eminent educator 
who spent several days here studying this program. 
After his visit he wrote, “I am inclined to believe 
that it is one of the soundest courses of this type that 
I have seen... .” 

II. Colleges of liberal arts have frequently been 
criticized for allowing their students to drift through 
four years of college without a clear career goal and 
often without even giving due thought to their life 
work. The Bates Plan seeks to help the student select 
a career, to take a sequence of liberal-arts courses 
which lay a foundation for that career, and to aid 
him in securing a position in his chosen field. 

Selection of careers.—It is our philosophy that the 
student who has a definite career goal in mind and 
who knows that the program he has planned will aid 
him toward that goal approaches his work with 
greater zeal and earnestness of purpose. He has a 
keen incentive to work hard on a sequence of courses 
that is directed toward his goal, in contrast to the 
student who drifts through college with an ill-seleeted 
assortment of elective courses. 

Our experience justifies the statement that the first 
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steps in career selection should be taken when a stu- 
dent enters college. To this end we now use the 
Kuder Interest Inventory during Freshman Week to 
secure knowledge about each student’s career interests 
and preferences. With information gathered from 
many sources, the student and counselor work to- 
gether toward the selection of a career. During the 
freshman year each student has at least one inter- 
view—in many instances, two—with a member of the 
placement and guidance staff. 

One of the eareer-selection devices we use is that 
During a recent year fifteen 
Among the 


of the eareer conference. 
conferences were held on the campus. 
fields covered were aviation, civil service, coaching, 
nursing, production, public 
health, retailing, school administration, selling, social 
Each con- 
ference was conducted by a campus guest, one who 
had achieved success in the particular field; many of 
these conferences were conducted by Bates graduates. 
Following a brief presentation by this guest speaker 
the meeting was thrown open for general discussion. 
Anyone on the campus was welcome, but emphasis 
was placed upon attendance by those who had shown 
some interest in the particular career. 

Originally the Bates Plan called for each student 
to make a tentative decision as to his career before 
the end of the freshman year. Experience indicates 
that this is too early. Consequently, this selection 
now waits until near the end of the student’s third 
semester. It should be emphasized that, while we 
give guidance to the student, the final selection of a 
eareer is his own choice. 


journalism, medicine, 


work, teaching, and vocational guidance. 


Career sequences.—Once the career interest has 
been determined, the student meets with a member of 
the Faculty Educational Guidance and Curriculum 
Committee to develop a definite program for his re- 
maining five semesters at Bates. This includes, in 
addition to the basic core material, the courses best 
suited to the student’s plans for his lifework. 

As an aid to the student and his counselor in de- 
veloping this program, the committee has prepared 
specific course sequences for a large number of 
Some of these have been briefly presented 
in the Bates College Bulletin, “Steps to a Career.” 
Most of them, however, exist in the guide books that 
are used by the committee members. Even these 
course sequences are flexible and are adapted to the 
individual student. 

Placement.—The past five years have also seen a 
substantial development in our placement program. 
In order to integrate this program with that of 
eareer guidance, both career guidance and placement 
have been centralized in a single office. In addition, 
we have disearded all fees formerly associated with 
registration for placement. 


-areers. 
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Our current procedure is to ask all seniors who are 
interested in placement to register with the office early 
Guided by this registration and 
the information gained from previous tests and ¢op- 
ferences, the director of placement undertakes to help 


in their senior year. 


the student obtain a suitable position. Personnel mep 
from various organizations seeking employees are 
brought to the campus. Off-campus interviews are 
arranged. Students particularly interested in em- 
ployment in their home communities are aided in 
establishing contacts with local organizations. While 
it is clearly understood that the college does not guar- 
antee a position to its graduates, it does assume the 
obligation of aid to this end. 

III. Our faculty is of the opinion that the develop- 
ment of certain attitudes and abilities on the part of 
students is an important aspect of the Bates Plan. 
College men and women must develop the ability to 
reason both logically and objectively. We want 
them to attain attitudes of open-mindedness and of 
intellectual curiosity. They should show a willing- 
ness and ability to lead where leadership and initia- 
tive are needed and to co-operate as members of a 
team when that is desirable. Society has the right to 
expect from them a sense of social and civic responsi- 
bility, a willingness to accept and to initiate evaluated 
change, the ability to perform hard work and to make 
effective use of spoken and written English. In addi- 
tion to an appreciation of art, literature, music, and 
other aesthetic and social values, they should achieve 
a high level of integrity and a devotion to God. 

We have attempted to develop these attitudes and 
abilities in a number of ways. The chapel and as- 
sembly programs and our George Colby Chase Lec- 
tures have brought to the campus people with many 
different points of view. The students themselves, 
through the campus-wide Christian Association, 
sponsor Religious Emphasis Week (which becomes 
a Political Emphasis Week in alternate years), during 
which special chapel programs and dormitory discus- 
sion groups emphasize the importance of religion. 
An appreciation and understanding of people of 
varying beliefs, backgrounds, and races is furthered 
by the selection of the student body from among 
applicants who differ in beliefs, who come to us with 
various backgrounds, and who represent different 
races. Through many student organizations—student 
government, student publications, the Outing Club, 
the Polities Club, the Christian Association, and many 
others—our students learn to assume responsibilities 
such as they will be called upon to assume as citizens 
in their posteollege years. Some students participate 
in joint student-faculty committees and in this manner 
receive additional experience. 

That students do develop an attitude of intellectual 
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curiosity is indicated by the spontaneous student- 
initiated, student-faculty meetings which have taken 
place during the past two years. Most of these 
meetings have been held at the homes of members of 
the faculty. Some of them have centered around 
international problems, others have resulted in dis- 
cussions of comparative literature and of the phi- 
losophy of history, while still others focused upon a 
personal philosophy of life. 

Bates has never been known as an “easy” college. 
We hope it never does become known as such. Stu- 
dents are expected to work hard. To encourage them 
we offer not only the challenge of difficult assignments, 
but also the positive incentive found in a program of 
study devised to enable them to reach some of their 
goals in life. In no other way, we believe, can an atti- 
tude of willingness to work be secured. 

Above all, the past five years have substantiated an 
original premise of the Bates Plan—that the desired 
attitudes can best be fostered if exemplified from day 
to day by the faculty both in and out of class. Al- 


Research... 
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though every effort has been made to avoid a “stand- 
ardized” faculty, we have tried to secure staff mem- 
bers who exemplify the attitudes—objectivity, open- 
mindedness, intellectual curiosity, and others—that we 
hope to develop in Bates men and women. 

An appraisal: 1969?—I ean best express our cur- 
rent feelings concerning general education and the 
Bates Plan by paraphrasing a few sentences from 
President Conant’s 1949 “Report to the Harvard 
Board of Overseers” : 

If one can judge from comments and criticisms of 
the students who have lived under the Bates Plan, the 
effort has been highly successful. I know of no one 
connected with the program, however, who believes 
that his own contribution cannot be greatly improved 
as time goes on. For the first real appraisal of the 
plan, I must refer you to the members of the Class of 
1949 (the first group to have all four years under the 
plan) on their 20th reunion. In education, as in 
forestry, few live long enough to see a direct measure 
of what they have endeavored to accomplish. 





THE PROFESSOR’S WEEKLY WORK HOURS 


Victor RANDOLPH 


Southern Illinois University 


Lay people generally do not realize how much extra 
time a teacher spends daily beyond ¢lassroom teaching, 
such as preparing for lectures, grading papers, com- 
mittee work, and conferences. It is hoped that this 
study will shed some light on how many hours a 
teacher works a week. The total number of hours a 
teacher spends on school work has been called the 
“service load.” 

Tabulating sheets which included 12 items were sent 
with instructions to 17 different departments on the 
campus of Southern Illinois University. Each de- 
partment head was asked to have two or more persons 
in his department complete the sheets for 3d, 6th, and 
9th weeks of the fall term, 1949. The compiler re- 
quested that only those who wished to co-operate in 
the study do so. It was suggested that the tabulations 
be made daily and sent directly to the compiler at the 
end of each week with the department listed but un- 
signed. Only those doing full-time teaching checked 
the sheets. Two department heads who were teach- 
ing full time filled out the work sheets. 

A total of 75 work sheets from 15 different depart- 
ments was collected for the three-week period. The 
total number of all the hours’ work (which included 
all school duties) was 3,9014. The average number 
of hours a week was 52.02. The median was 52.3 


hours a week. The lowest number of hours reported 
for any one week was 243; the highest, 93. 


TABLE I 
SERVICE LOADS FOR FALL TERM, 1949 








Average hours 
per person 
per week 


Number of Number of Total 
Week depart- persons ‘ 


ments reporting hours 








It seems clear that all of the 12 items listed on the 
questionnaire are essential to the performance of a 
university program. Some may question the time 
counted traveling to and from meetings. No time, 
of course, was counted for work that earned the 
teacher outside pay which usually is very little. If 
the last four items, which may be questioned by some, 
were to be excluded, the average per person per week 
would still be over 47 hours. 

Hours in class, as was to be expected, ranked first, 
with preparation for class second. The averages per 
week per person were 14.6 and 12.2 hours, respectively. 

Conferences with students and faculty members 
often take up considerable time. These averaged 4.4 
hours for students and 2.2 hours for faculty members. 
It may be true that much time is wasted in meetings 
and conferences, but these seem essential in our so- 
ciety. If administrators had filled out the check 
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TABLE II 





Average hours 
per person 
per week 





Hours in class 

Preparation for class .... 

Conferences with students 

Faculty meetings and com- 
mittee work 

Office work 

Oral exams 

Research 

Others 

Field work and public re- 
lations 

Travel to extension classes 

Professional reading 

Attending regional 
ings 

Grand total number of hours 

Average hours per week 


SPNSX weet 


tt 
> 


meet- 


sheets, no doubt a different picture would have pre- 
sented itself. 

Office work averaged 4.6 hours a week which is less 
than one hour a day. This item would no doubt be 
considerably more for administrators. 

Oral examinations consume very little time, which 
This is 
not representative of the time spent, since many who 
filled out the check sheets were not on the graduate 
faculty. It should be further pointed out that most 
of the oral examinations are given nearer the end of 


was about 11 minutes per week per person. 


the terms and particularly during the summer and 
spring terms. 

Research averaged 4.9 hours a week. 
is made here to define research.) 
was listed under research was work on dissertations 
which, in the opinion of the author, should have been 
added to the service load. 


(No attempt 
Some work which 


It is often misleading, regardless of explanation, 
but usually necessary to place an item like “others” 
or “miscellaneous” on a questionnaire. The average 
a week for this item was 3.9 hours. Perhaps most of 
the time listed could have been placed under one or 
more of the first eight items. 

Field work and public relations, which included 
speeches, averaged less than one hour a week. It 
should again be kept in mind that the tabulators were 
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teaching full time. No doubt a few more speeches 
were made for which some travel pay was allowed, 
hence not recorded here. 

Travel to and from extension classes averaged lesg 
than 30 minutes a week. This appears to be small 
and not representative which may be due to the fact 
that some departments teach no extension courses at 
all while other departments spend considerable time 
in extension work. 

Professional reading averaged 3.2 hours a week. 
The author of this report did not attempt to distribute 
an approved list of readings but explained that any 
reading which was done in educational books and 
periodicals should be included. 

During the three-week period which this report in- 
cluded, no one reporting listed attendance at any 
regional meetings. 

There is no way of knowing how accurately the re- 
ports were kept. About 25 people reported from 15 
different departments with a total of 75 work sheets 
which were collected for a three-week period—third, 
sixth, and ninth. Only future research, conditions 
remaining the same, will show whether this random 
sampling was adequate. 

Since the tabulation sheets were returned to the 
compiler directly and were unsigned, it would appear 
that the possibilities of recording more time than was 
actually worked would be reduced. One did not hesi- 
tate to record as low as 244 hours for one week. 

The class period of 50 minutes was counted as an 
hour. According to this survey, using the hour as a 
class period, the time spent in class was a little more 
than 14.6 hours per week per person. This means 
that only about 29 per cent of all the service load was 
spent in the class teaching. 

If the report can be accepted as being fairly ac- 
curate and typical, the average teacher at Southern 
Illinois University works over 12 hours more a week 
than the 40-hour week as proclaimed by the Federal 
Government. Since research has shown repeatedly 
that the 40-hour week is best in industry in terms of 
quantity and quality production, it would appear that 
the service load is heavy enough at Southern Illinois 
University. 





EDUCATION IN THE CURRENT 
ATMOSPHERE 
THE scholastic year that has just begun has not 
opened under the best auspices. From one end of the 
country te the other unrest prevails among members 
of the teaching profession. The political equivalent 
of the old question, “Have you stopped beating your 
wife?” is enough to inspire fear in all who never enter- 
tained a disloyal thought. There is reason to fear not 


that one has harbored dangerous thoughts, but that 
once one was seen engaged in conversation with a 
person charged with subversive activities. Or one 
may find oneself listed by self-constituted patriots 
as a member of the wrong groups and consequently 
branded as subversive and disloyal. Patriotism itself 
has paradoxically been used as a weapon to destroy 
the constitutional guarantees of American democracy. 

Edueation cannot be conducted in an atmosphere 
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of suspicion and fear, where charges of disloyalty 
may be brought against men and women who stand 
on their constitutional rights and where they are ad- 
judged guilty until they prove their innocence. But 
there are other causes of unrest such as the risk of 
using textbooks against which a self-constituted mi- 
nority may raise objections. The kind of education 
that Washington dreamed of when he urged his fellow 
citizens to promote institutions for the dissemination 
of knowledge in order that public opinion upon which 
democratic government depends should be enlightened 
cannot be conducted in the atmosphere so created. 

It is to be hoped that those who have the interests 
of American democracy at heart and are able to take 
the long view will come to the protection of American 
education against the faction-creating, self-constituted 
guardians of patriotism.—I. L. K. 


WORLD AGREEMENT WILL ABOLISH 
DUTIES ON EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIALS 

In a statement received from UNESCO it is an- 
nounced that, under an international agreement spon- 
sored by UNESCO, teachers and students throughout 
the world will be able to receive free of customs books, 
scientific equipment, sound recordings, works of art, 
films, and other visual aids. The agreement is spon- 
sored as a means of reducing barriers to world trade 
in educational, scientific, and cultural materials. The 
test of the convention, unprecedented in scope and im- 
portance, was approved by the 59 member states at- 
tending UNESCO’S recent general conference in 
Florence. 

As a result of tariff and other trade barriers the 
free flow of ideas and knowledge has been greatly 
hampered, so that the final cost of educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural materials is often increased by 
200 or 300 per cent. 

Under the “Agreement on the Importation of Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials,” designed 
by UNESCO, governments will grant duty-free entry 
to books, newspapers, magazines, musical scores, maps, 
charts, and travel literature; will arrange licenses and 
foreign exchange for publications consigned to public 
libraries; and will provide free entry for books and 
other educational material needed by the blind. Free 
importation will be permitted of paintings, drawings, 
and sculpture; newsreels, educational, scientific, or cul- 
tural films, filmstrips, microfilms, slides, and sound 
recordings; scientific instruments, apparatus, and col- 
lections; objects of art; patterns, models, and wall 
charts; and architectural, industrial, or engineering 
plans and designs. 

The convention will come into force when ratified 
by ten countries. The United Kingdom Government 
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will submit the text to Parliament for ratifica- 
tion; Belgium, France, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland are expected to take quick 
action for legislative approval. The director-general 
of UNESCO, Jaime Torres Bodet, has urged quick 
action to bring the convention into force since it 
represents a substantial contribution, in the technical 
field, to mutual understanding and peace. 


THE SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDIES BECOMES PART 
OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 

THE School of Advanced International Studies, 
established in 1944 in Washington (D. C.) to conduct 
graduate education and training in foreign affairs 
under the sponsorship of the Foreign Service Edu- 
cational Foundation, has been incorporated into the 
Johns Hopkins University as a graduate school. The 
foundation has transferred to the university the build- 
ings, library, and equipment of the school and will 
continue to contribute to its support which has been 
supplemented by a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York. Detlev W. Bronk, president of 
the university, reports that affiliation of this school 
with the university does not involve duplication of the 
work being carried on in the university’s Walter Hines 
Page School of International Relations which is pri- 
marily a research institute devoted to Far Eastern 
affairs. 

The program of the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, which will not be changed immediately, 
has been developed with the aim of combining the 
highest academic standards with a practical approach 
to present-day problems. The curriculum includes 
specialized lecture courses, seminars, and supervised 
research in such fields as United States foreign policy, 
diplomacy, and international law; international eco- 
nomics and foreign business and trade; and detailed 
studies of individual geographic areas. Intensive 
work in modern foreign languages (Arabic, Chinese, 
Turkish, French, Hindustani, Spanish, Japanese, Ger- 
man, Persian, etc.) is also included. The faculty of 
the school and of the university, together with their 
advisory committees, will consider curriculum and 
degree qualifications as the association develops. 


“TAPES FOR TEACHING” IN 
INTERNATIONAL USE 
In 1949 the University of Minnesota and the Minne- 
sota State Department of Education initiated a pro- 
gram whereby magnetic tape recordings of outstand- 
ing educational radio broadcasts were made available 
to schools throughout the state without charge except 
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postage. The “tape” programs were originated as a 
means of overcoming obstacles in the use of radio in 
the classroom presented by time and distance. The 
“Tapes for Teaching” were so successful in Minnesota 
that 29 states during the summer requested and re- 
ceived 3,300 programs. 

On September 1, Luther W. Youngdahl, Governor 
of Minnesota, and Dean M. Schweickhard, commis- 
sioner of education, presented to Nils G. Sahlin, di- 
rector of the American Swedish Institute in Minne- 
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apolis, 96 reels, covering 153 recordings, of “Tapes 
for Teaching” to be sent to Sweden. The subjects 
include mental health, scientific progress, autobiogra. 
phies of famous Americans, American folklore, ang 
dramatic and musical selections by well-known per. 


formers. The tapes will be distributed to universities, 


medical schools, hospitals, and public-school classes jn 
English language, as well as to study circles. The 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company has 
produced the tapes that make the gift possible. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending September 18: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Sister Alice, of the Sisters of Saint Joseph, has been 
named president, Regis College (Weston, Mass.). 
Teresa F. Flaherty, formerly director of elementary 
supervisors in the public schools of Boston, has been 
appointed director of the department of education. 


The Reverend Leo F. Flood, C.S.C., secretary-treas- 
urer, King’s College (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.), has suc- 
ceeded the Reverend John J. Lane, C.S.C., in the 
presidency. Father Lane, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHooL anpD Society, August 6, 1949, has 
returned to the University of Notre Dame where he 
will be engaged in research and special studies. 


Edwin B. Hill, president-emeritus, Hill College 
(Woonsocket, R. I.), who was retired in 1946 after 
33 years of service, has returned to the administration 
of the college, following the resignation, August 31, 
of J. Edmund Naylor, president. 


The Reverend John Hynes, S.J., former member of 
the staff of Loyola University (Los Angeles) who 
established the teacher-education program in that in- 
stitution, has been appointed academic vice-president, 
University of Santa Clara (Calif.). 


Donald S. Howard, whose appointment as professor 
of social welfare, University of California (Los An- 
geles), was reported in ScHoon anv Socrety, Sep- 
tember 25, 1948, has been named dean of the newly 
ereated School of Social Welfare. On the Berkeley 
campus Fredric John Mosher and John Barr Tomp- 
kins have been appointed instructors in librarianship, 
and Carleton B. Joeckel, professor of librarianship, 
has retired. 


Donald J. Hart assumed new duties, September 1, 
as dean, School of Business Administration, Univer- 
sity of Idaho. 


Cecile Arpin Beeman, whose appointment as director 


of public relations, Endicott Junior College (Beverly, 
Mass.), was reported in ScHoot anv Society, Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, has been named dean of women, Alfred 
(N. Y.) University. Kevin Bunnell has been ap. 
pointed instructor in English, and Frederick C. Engle- 
mann, instructor in political science. 


Ellamae Jackson, whose appointment as assistant 
dean of women, the Pennsylvania State College, was 
reported in ScHoot anv Socrery, April 17, 1948, has 
been named dean of women, State Teachers College 
(Mansfield, Pa.). 


Thomas Scott Sutton, professor of biochemistry, 
whose appointment as director, Institute of Nutrition 
and Food Technology, the Ohio State University, was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 29, 1946, has 
been given additional duties as assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Agriculture. True G. Watson, secretary, Uoi- 
lege of Agriculture, has been appointed to a post in 
the office of the university registrar. Wilbur B. 
Wood, junior dean of the college, has succeeded Pro- 
fessor Watson. All appointments are effective, Octo- 
ber 1. 


Cynthia Goddard and Helen B. Proctor have been 
appointed to assistant deanships in Bucknell Univer- 
sity (Lewisburg, Pa.). Miss Goddard, formerly as- 
sistant to the dean, Mills College (Oakland, Calif.), 
is assistant dean of women responsible for freshmen; 
Miss Proctor, formerly associate dean, Knox School 
(Cooperstown, N. Y.), is assistant dean of women and 
head resident of Hunt Hall, the largest of the women’s 
dormitories. 


The College of Saint Teresa (Winona, Minn.) re- 
ports the following new appointments: reference li- 
brarian and assistant in the department of modern 
languages, Sister M. Bernarda; and instructors, Helen 
Jo Williams (voice), Norbert Geier (English), John 
A. Crampton (English and German), Lee D. Volle 
(biology, replacing William Wellhouse who is on leave 
of absence), and Pauline M. Grande (physical educa- 
tion). Sister M. Consuelo, who has been on leave 
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of absence for graduate study, has returned to her 
- classes in Spanish. 
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Katharine E. Dutrow, associate librarian, Hood Col- 
lege (Frederick, Md.), has succeeded the late Miriam 
R. Apple in the librarianship. Thomas B. Brum- 
baugh has been appointed assistant professor of art 
and acting head of the department. June Patterson 
has temporarily replaced Onica Prall in the depart- 
ment of home economies. Miss Prall is on leave of ab- 
sence to do special work in home-economies education 
in Greece. Marjorie Jean Wormeck has succeeded 
Roberta Cunningham, resigned, as assistant professor 
of home economies, and Catherine H. Foland has been 
named assistant professor of physical education. 


Elizabeth Morris Roberts has succeeded Mrs. Harold 
L. Quantin as registrar, the Packer Collegiate Institute 
(Brooklyn). Mrs. Quantin retired this past summer 
after 34 years of service, 19 as registrar. 


The following appointments to the staff of the 
University of Florida were reported, September 13, 
by the vice-president, John S. Allen: professor of 
education and head of the Reading Laboratory and 
Clinie, George D. Spache; head professor of secondary 
education, Kimball Wiles; professor of education, 
professor of speech, and co-ordinator, Florida Center 
of Clinical Services, Darrell J. Mase; assistant pro- 
fessor of education and head of the Veterans Guid- 
ance Center, W. Barry Fagin; professors, Richard 
F. Behrendt (political science), Ralph H. Blodgett 
(economies), and Wilson F. Brown, (chemical engi- 
neering) ; visiting professor of art, Fletcher Martin; 
associate professors, Charles E. Cutts and Elwood 
Henrickson (civil engineering), Marshall R. Godwin 
(agricultural economies), and Lawrence A. Harris 
(electrical engineering) ; and associate research engi- 
neer, Joseph O. P. Hummel. 


Stuart Adams has been appointed associate professor 
of sociology and acting head of the department, the 
College of Wooster (Ohio). Appointed to instruc- 
torships are: John I, Ades, Lawrence R. 8. Hayden 
and Kenneth M. Wright (English), Warren D. An- 
derson (Latin), Jack Behringer (physical education 
for men), Sally Brosman and John H. Diercks (mu- 
sic), David M. Byers (political science), Wilbert R. 
Danner (geology), Richard Harding Davis (sociol- 


- ogy), David Escobar and Georgia Harrah (Spanish), 


Charles R. Griffith (chemistry), A. Gilbert Heebner 
(economies), Paul A. Knipping (biology), Otto Vik 


_ Ronningen (history), Andrew Nowell Smith (phys- 


ies), and Dale S. Weber (psychology). The follow- 
ing have been granted leaves of absence: Roy I. 
Grady, professor of chemistry; Reginald J. Stephen- 
son, professor of physies; Alvin S. Tostlebe, Hoge 
Professor of Economics; Rolland H. Waters, pro- 
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fessor of psychology; Paul P. Bushnell, associate 
professor of education; John D. McKee, director of 
alumni and public relations; and Judson G. Rosebush, 
Jr., instructor in political science (military service). 
Returning from leaves of absence are: Ralph A. 
Young, dean of men; professors, Kathleen H. Lowrie 
(physical education for women), Warren P. Spencer 
(biology), and Lowell W. Coolidge (English); and 
assistant professors, J. Garber Drushal (speech) and 
Mary Jean Bucealo (physical education for women). 
Archibald Anderson Johnston, professor of sociology, 
has been retired. 


Yi Tung Wang has been appointed to the staff of 
the University of Wisconsin to teach the first courses 
in the Chinese language to be offered in the cur- 
riculum. Dr. Wang will give first- and second-year 
courses which will be listed on the schedule of com- 
parative philology and linguistics. 


Alice Paulukas McCartha, formerly director of ele- 
mentary education in the schools of Guilford County 
(N. Car.), has assumed new duties as associate pro- 
fessor of elementary education, University of South 
Carolina. 


Ruth E. Cameron, formerly supervisor of elementary 
education in the public schools of Wellesley (Mass.), 
assumed new duties, September, 14, as associate pro- 
fessor of education, Springfield (Mass.) College. 


Edmond L. Escolas, an instructor (1947-49) in the 
University of Vermont, has been appointed assistant 
professor of commerce and economics, following a 
year of graduate study. 


Paul B. Pettit, whose appointment as instructor in 
English, New York State College for Teachers (AlI- 
bany), was reported in ScHoon anp Society, Decem- 
ber 13, 1947, has been granted leave of absence and 
will serve as assistant professor of dramatic produc- 
tion and speech in Athens (Greece) College while 
carrying on research in classic and modern Greek 
drama. 


Joseph W. Smith was recently appointed assistant 
professor of education, San Francisco (Calif.) State 
College. 


Ellen Pennell, director of the home-service depart- 
ment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., assumed new duties, Sep- 
tember 16, as assistant professor of technical jour- 
nalism, Iowa State College (Ames). 


J. Frank Cassel has been appointed assistant profes- 
sor of zoology, North Dakota Agricultural College 
(State College), as a step in returning courses in 
ecology to the curriculum of the School of Applied 
Arts and Sciences. Edwin A. Nielson, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant professor of mechanism and 
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engineering drawing, University of Michigan, was re- 
ported in ScHoon anv Socrery, August 24, 1946, has 
been named to an assistant professorship in mechan- 
ical engineering; and Anthony Ellner, Jr., to an as- 
sistant professorship and Alfred W. Moffett to an 
instructorship in the department of architecture. 


Recent Deaths 

William West Mooney, retired professor of Latin 
and Greek, Adelphi College (Garden City, N. Y.), 
died, September 11, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Mooney had served as assistant professor of clas- 
sics (1904-06), Central College (Fayette, Mo.), and 
(1909-12), Wofford College (Spartanburg, S. Car.) ; 
and professor of Latin and Greek (1913-42), Adelphi 
College. 


Riverda Harding Jordan, professor emeritus of edu- 
cation, Cornell University, died, September 12, at the 
age of seventy-seven years. Dr. Jordan had served 
as teacher of mathematics and classics and director 
of physical education (1897-1904) and director of 
teacher training and principal (1904-11), St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Central High School; principal (1911-17), 
West High School, Minneapolis; instructor in edu- 
cation and rhetoric (1917-19), the University of Min- 
nesota; professor of education and executive secretary 
of admissions (1919-21), Dartmouth College (Han- 
over, N. H.); and professor of education and director 
of the summer session (1921-41), Cornell University. 


The Reverend Samuel Gring Hefelbower, professor 
emeritus of philosophy, Wagner Lutheran Memorial 
College (Staten Island), died, September 12, at the 
age of seventy-eight years. Dr. Hefelbower had 
served as pastor (1896-99), the Lutheran Church, 
Manheim (Pa.), and (1899-1901), Frostburg (Md.); 
professor of German (1902-04) and president (1904- 
10), Gettysburg (Pa.) College; professor of philoso- 
phy (1914-20), Washburn College (Topeka, Kans.), 
and (1920-36), Carthage (Ill.) College; and pro- 
fessor of religion and philosophy (1936-47), Wagner 
Lutheran Memorial College. 


William C. Skelley, head of the department of ani- 
mal husbandry, College of Agriculture, Rutgers Uni- 
versity (New Brunswick, N. J.), died, September 14, 
at the age of fifty-four years. Professor Skelley had 
served the university since 1919. 


Thomas F. O’Connor, associate professor of history, 
Saint Louis University, died, September 15, at the age 
of fifty-one years. Dr. O’Connor had served the uni- 
versity as instructor in history (1934-37) and asso- 
ciate professor (since 1949); and as historiographer 
(1940-43), Diocese of Syracuse (N. Y.), and (1943- 
48), Archdiocese of New York. 


Harry O. Warner, professor of electrical engineering 
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and director of the department, University of Detroit, 
died, September 16, at the age of sixty years. Pro. 
fessor Warner had taught in the George Washington 
University (Washington, D. C.) before going to the 
University of Detroit in 1920. 


Recent) f /; i; 
e 


BOGARDUS, EMORY S. Fundamentals of Social Psy. 
chology. Pp. xii+ 543. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
35 West 32d Street, New York 1. 1950. $4.50. 
During the eight years since the third edition of this book 
was published many experimental studies have been made 
in the field of social psychology. As far as the findings 
of these studies have seemed important they have received 
cognizance in the current revision and credit has been 
given to the respective experimenters. 


BOKSER, BENZION. The Legacy of Maimonides, 
Pp. ix+128. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
Street, New York 16. 1950. $3.75. 

The conflict between religion and science has been a peren- 
nial problem in human thought. One of the most brilliant 
efforts to cope with it is that of Moses Maimonides. 


DESGREY, ARTHUR H. Camping: A Guide to Out. 
door Safety and Comfort. Pp. xiv+171. Illustrated. 
The Ronald Press Company, New York 10. 1950. 
$3.00. 

If you engage in any kind of outdoor camping sony this 
handy guidebook will give you a lot of practical informa- 
tion. 





Educational and Cultural Activities in Germany Today. 
Pp. 55. Illustrated. Office of the US High Commis- 
sioner for Germany, Office of Public Affairs, Frank- 
furt. 1950. 

Reprints from Information Bulletin, magazine of the U. § 
— Authorities in Germany; issues published in 
949. 

e 

FAULKNER, HAROLD UNDERWOOD, TYLER KEP- 
NER, AND EDWARD H. MERRILL. History of the 
American Way. Pp. xvii+745. Illustrated. Harper 
and Brothers, New York 16. 1950. $3.56. 

Emphasis here is placed to the greatest extent possible on 
the use of history in terms of today’s values and on the 
activity and ‘age ote of pupils in terms of the under- 
standing of these values. 

® 


HAVILAND, VIRGINIA. The Travelogue Storybook 

of the Nineteenth Century. Pp. x+70. Illustrated. 
The Horn Book, Inc., 248 Boylston Street, Boston 16. 
1950. $2.25. 
The second of a series of annual lectures delivered at 
Swampscott (Mass.) in memory of Caroline M. Hewins of 
Hartford (Conn.) who did so much for the development of 
professional standards in the field of children’s books. 


IDENBURG, PHILIP J. Les Ecoles des Pays-Bas. Pp. 
110. Illustrated. Service D’Information Gouverne- 
mental des Pays-Bas, Bureau Central de Statistique, 
The Hague, Holland. 1950. 

The second edition of this brochure illustrating the diverse 
categories of schools to be found in Holland. 
e 


MITCHELL, LUCY SPRAGUE. Our Children and Our 
Schools. Pp. xxviii+510. Simon and Schuster, 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York 20. 1950. $4.00. 

How can modern methods in education be made to apply 
effectively in large city public schools? It was this ques- 
tion, which perplexes many, that set the staff of the Bank 

Street Schools off on a series of experiences in co-operation 
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with the New York City Board of Education. Within this Selected speeches and statements of Secretary of State 
book a documentation of these experiences is presented. Acheson—supplement. May-June, 1950. 

oe a 

Vursing and College—You Can Have Both. Pp. 13. Il THUESEN, H. G. Engineering Economy. Pp. xvi+ 
lustrated. 7 cents, quantity rates. Careers for Men 501. Illustrated. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
in Nursing. Leaflet. Illustrated. Free. Committee New York 11. 1950. $5.00. 
on Careers in Nursing, 1790 Broadway, New York 19. One purpose of this book is to aid the engineering student 

0 to extend to economy the application of factual analyses 
1950. : ; in which he is proficient. 
3oth publications, made possible by a grant from the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, are distributed e 
ye to prospective students, their parents, [snited Nations: Statistical Yearbook 1948. First Issue. 
ee . e Pp. 482. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
a : p 1949. $6.00. 

PFEIFFER, JOHN. Genetics—The Science of Hered- This will be published annually in the future. It has been 
ity.’ Pamphlet No. 165. Pp. 32. Illustrated. Pub- prepared by the Statistical Office of the UN with the gen- 
lie Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, New York erous co-operation of the national statistical office of many 
16. 1950. 20 cents. — e 
The year 1950 marks the 50th year of genetics; this pub- 5 eo : ; 
lication is a kind of celebration of its Golden Jubilee. WISH, HARVEY. Society and Thought in Early 

e America: A Social and Intellectual History of the 


Ty ; ‘ American People through 1865. Vol. I. Pp. xii+ 612. 
SLOYAN, GERARD 8S. _ Christian Concepts in Social Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, 
Studies in Catholic Education. Pp. xxiii+204. The New York 3. 1950. $4.75. 


Catholic University of America Press, Washington 17, A factual account and interpretative discussion of the 

D.C. 1950. $2.75. culture of the people of the American colonies and early 

A second edition of a doctoral thesis with new material republic. Vol. II will be published in 1951. 

added in the appendix to bring the work up to date. e 

e The Year Book of Education—1950. Pp. xii +652 + viii. 

“Strengthening the Forces of Freedom.’’? Department Evans Brothers Ltd., Russell Square, London W.C.1. 

of State Publication No. 3852A. Pp. 57. Government as SS ?- se tas: Aaaiaiialilil ate inte 

Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1950. 20 cents. Lwineed Shane a 








FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


essen, THE TUITION PLAN — 
College i Secondary 
—— El : The method by which more than 350 

anne are schools and colleges grant the conveni- 


ence of monthly payments while they 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU receive their tuition and other fees in 


711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 


Walnut and Juniper Sts., full at the beginning of the term. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 | The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 











ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 








MUTUAL FUNDS A descriptive brochure will be sent 
For Teachers and other professional to schools and colleges promptly upon 
men and women request. 


We offer the advice and assistance of trained 
representatives in the planning of savings-invest- 
ments on the basis of the individual’s aims and 


needs. 
Conitontint mmnien THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
Write to: Mutual Funds Representative 424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


200 Berkley Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES. Professor of Education and forme: Dean. Graduate Schoo! of Education. Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
Cincinnati. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 
ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education. New York University 
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A Handbook For 
College Teachers 


AN INFORMAL GUIDE 
Edited by Bernice Brown Cronkhite 


ERE is a wise and practical guide to the arts and sciences of college 
teaching, presented in the words of teachers and educators with 
wide experience. It is based on the notably successful new course in 
college teaching, arranged by the Radcliffe Graduate School for Harvard 
and Radcliffe graduate students. To those who expect to teach in junior 
colleges and universities, and to everyone concerned with the responsi- 
bilities of higher education, the Handbook will prove helpful and 
thought-provoking. 267 pages, index. $3.00 


At all bookstores, or 
vas CO HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
tis Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT for All Educators 





THIS IS TEACHING 


By M I. Rasey, Professor of Educational Psychology, Wayne University 


“A straight, hard attack on the lecture, assign- Columbia University. Fifteen meetings of a 
ment and test plan of teaching; and a clear college seminar, reported in actual dialogue to 
rendition of a better plan. For the college provide a vivid illustration of effective prin- 
level, the clearest and best statement I know.” ciples and methods of teaching and learning. 
—William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Helpful for teachers at every level. $3.00 


NEIGHBORS IN ACTION in'intercrour revations 
By Rachel Davis DuBois, Director, Workshop for Cultural Democracy 


A vivid description of how positive educa- City’s cultural “trouble spots,” and how they 
tional methods for improving intercultural re- can be adapted elsewhere. “... a pro- 
lations were applied in one of New York  foundly moving book.”—Harry A. Overstreet. 


$3.00 
BECOMING AMERICAN is"ii'vs.ce,mmorn 
By Irene D. Jaworski, Dept. of English, Forest Hills (N. Y.) High School 


A practical manual for use in the high school, his children in adjusting to American life. 
showing how modern educational techniques 


can be applied to help solve the cultural antip- : i 
athies and problems of the immigrant and _ libraries."—LIBRARY JOURNAL. $1.50 


At your bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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“Heartily recommended for public and school 





school 
$1.50 
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